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Echoes from the Session 
of Lutheran Theologians 

at Bad Boll, July 4-13, 1949 
(By President Martin Hein, Gross-Oesingen) * 

On November 1, 1945, President J. W. Behnken, Dr. L. Meyer, 
and Chaplain Katt came to Gross-Oesingen to attend our pastoral 
conference. This first visit of representatives of the Venerable Mis¬ 
souri Synod, after the most terrible of all wars, will never be for¬ 
gotten by those who took part in the conference. Both the over¬ 
whelming cordiality of our brethren and the declarations of Dr. J. W. 
Behnken, outlining' a definite program, made upon us a profound 
impression. He addressed us as follows: 

“We come to you as brethren meeting brethren. We are ready 
to help you in your temporal and spiritual needs wherever you 
require our assistance. But above all there is of concern to us the 
welfare of the Lutheran Church. We perceive with anxiety how 
throughout the world vehement attacks are made upon the Church 
of the pure Word and Sacraments, in which men do not hesitate to 
spread the most scurrilous defamations. For this reason it is neces¬ 
sary that the Lutheran Church appear on the battlefield. The Missouri 
Synod is prepared to support the weak and, above all, to back up the 
Lutheran Church in the homeland of the Reformation. It will aid 
the Free Churches in their fight, but it desires also to ‘strengthen the 
things that would die’ in the Lutheran State Churches. This the Mis¬ 
souri Synod wishes to do by spreading as far as possible some of its 
theological classics, seeking personal contact with all who are in¬ 
terested in Lutheranism, and holding free conferences on a larger 
scale.” 

These were memorable and encouraging words. Since then almost 
four years have gone by, and we were happy to note that the words 


* Rev. Martin Hein is a former member of the Landeskirche in Germany, 
but many years ago joined our Free Church. He is Rektor of our college at 
Gross-Oesingen. The report written by Rev. Hein was accepted by President 
P. H. Petersen as the official evaluation of the whole Free Church on the Bad 
Boll Conferences of 1948 and 1949. 
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were followed by deeds. First, there was enacted an amazing relief 
work in behalf of such as were in bodily need. In accordance with 
the command of the Apostle: “Let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith” (Gal. 6:10), there was 
sent to the Lutheran Free Churches an abundant measure of charitable 
donations both through the package arrangement of the Emergency 
Planning Council and through the sponsorship system. For uncount¬ 
able families these packages, during the first difficult years after the 
war, literally became life savers. The feeling of deepest gratitude, 
which cannot be expressed by words, fills our hearts as we think of 
this profound love of our brethren. Through the Hilfswerk of the 
EKD, however, the gifts from America reached the widest circles 
both in German State Churches and among the German people in 
general. The gifts, of course, did not come only from the Missouri 
Synod, but since this Synod played a leading role in the relief work, 
its name was always mentioned first. As the name of the Quakers 
was on the lips of everybody after the First World War, so now is the 
name of the Missouri Synod. The significance of this fact cannot be 
overestimated. The most conservative Lutheran Church in America, 
which in Germany had been regarded as the outstanding example of 
a totally ossified Church, now exceeds all others in its proof of a Chris¬ 
tianity so genuine that it is ready for every sacrifice. 

Hand in hand with this aid in temporal need, or following it im¬ 
mediately, came help for our spiritual distress. The first steps toward 
this assistance had been taken already in America. Numerous German 
theologians who had come to America as prisoners of war were 
granted the opportunity to become acquainted with the Missouri 
Synod, which accorded to them pastoral care. Some of these men 
returned to Germany with ne#, orthodox religious convictions and 
the determination to conduct their ministerial office according to 
God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine. A number of young theologians 
sought admission into the Lutheran Free Church and were accepted. 

Thousands of copies of Dr. F. Pieper’s Dogmatik, in a shortened 
form prepared by Prof. J. T. Mueller, and of Walther’s Gesetz und 
Evangelium were spread in Germany. The books reached many pro¬ 
fessors of theological seminaries, pastors, and theological students. 
Thus the good seed of God’s Word was sown. It could not be ex¬ 
pected to bear fruit everywhere, but there is convincing evidence 
that also this benevolent work was richly blessed, even as it is blessed 
to this very day. 

In one of the Lutheran State Churches, regarded in general as 
very liberal, a candidate of theology notified the proper authorities 
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that he was ready to take the examination for theological graduates. 
He informed the august examiner that he had studied dogmatics only 
according to Dr. Pieper. He received the surprising, yet also very 
friendly reply: “That isn’t too bad! I, too, am guided in my work by 
Pieper. So we shall conduct the examination according to Pieper.” 

A pastor, who serves as an instructor at a teachers’ college, told 
me at Bad Boll that he intends to base the religious instruction of the 
future teachers in the state schools on Pieper’s Dogmatics and Wal- 
ther’s Law and Gospel Of these books he ordered more than 
90 copies each. 

In addition to this witnessing work by books (Schriftmission ), 
there was also the personal contact of the representatives of the 
Missouri Synod with Lutheran bishops and numerous German ec¬ 
clesiastics. This contact, on the one hand, aided the Missourians in 
evaluating the ecclesiastical and theological situation in our country 
and, on the other, gave them opportunity to testify to the truth. As 
a fruit of these discussions there came the great conference of theo¬ 
logians at Bad Boll in 1948, which was continued this year. 

Last year I attended the first session of this Bad Boll conference, 
and this year the last. The progress in genuine appreciation of Lu¬ 
theran theology, as represented by the Missouri Synod, was quite 
evident. The theological seriousness with which the professors from 
St. Louis were listened to appeared to me as even greater than that 
which prevailed in 1948. I heard many expressions that proved the 
profound respect in which the theology and the theologians of the 
Missouri Synod were held. Professor Gloege of Halle said to me: 
“I deeply respect the theology of the Missouri Synod and its repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The social atmosphere was both friendly and cordial. Dr. Harms 
proved himself an able moderator. As chairman he was without 
prejudice, yet frank; winsome, yet firm and lucid in his confession 
at all times, and always he kept in mind true pastoral values. 

The theme of the session [the last of 1949] was: “The Plan of 
Salvation According to Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions.” 
The first essay was on the subject “Revelation and Scripture.” In a 
way, that was strange, for in the previous year it had been the 
unanimous opinion that the doctrine of Holy Scripture should not 
open the theological discussion, since it has its proper place in the 
treatment of the doctrine of the means of grace. Nevertheless, I re¬ 
garded it as fitting that this subject should come up first, for the 
attitude toward Scripture had to be considered again and again when 
the other topics were discussed, and so as a golden thread it ran 
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through the entire discussion. The doctrine of Scripture thus became 
the subject of the session. Because of the importance of the matter, 
and also to exemplify how theology was taught at Bad Boll, I shall 
report on the first day somewhat in detail. 

In his essay, Prof. J. T. Mueller of St. Louis answered three ques¬ 
tions: 1. What is revelation? 2. What is Scripture? 3. What is the 
relation of the one to the other? He set forth the following (quoted 
in part): 

Revelation became necessary, for God is Deus absconditus, and 
so there is a great gulf between the Creator and the creature. That 
is not a new discovery made by Karl Barth, but it was known to 
Luther and emphasized already by him. The natural knowledge of 
God is a fact. God reveals Himself by means of His work of creation, 
human history, and conscience. Although the natural knowledge of 
God is obscured by sin, it is nevertheless true and the substratum 
of civil righteousness. It is also the starting point for the preaching of 
the revealed Law. Nevertheless, although the natural knowledge of 
God is true in itself, it is not sufficient for salvation. It is only Law, 
not Gospel. Through it God reveals Himself only as a Judge, not 
as a Savior. 

There is a twofold knowledge of God: one which flows from the 
Law and which is also known to human reason, and the other which 
stems from the Gospel. The Gospel revelation of salvation in Christ 
is a revelation of love. With Christ, God’s revelation of salvation has 
come to an end (Heb. 1:2). Emphasis on this termination of God’s 
revelation of salvation with Christ was necessary in America, espe¬ 
cially, because of controversies with Mormons, Christian Scientists, 
and other sects which based their errors on the “new revelations” of 
their “prophets.” There is no revelation of salvation outside Christ. 
On the other hand, the revelation of salvation by Christ includes the 
witness of the Prophets and Apostles. 

The revelation of salvation in Christ is set forth in Scripture. Holy 
Scripture is God’s revelation of salvation. We identify revelation and 
Scripture. The Gospel revelation of salvation is beyond reason. It 
must be apprehended by faith, for it cannot be comprehended by 
reason (2 Cor. 10:5). Scripture is God’s Word (Rom. 3:2; John 10:35; 
5:39; compare Gen. 1:22 and 2:24 with Matt. 19:4ff. and 5:31f.; 
2 Thess. 2:15). Also the New Testament is God’s Word in its entirety 
(2 Tim. 3:16; 2 Pet. 1:21; 1 Cor. 3:12 ff.; Acts 2:4). Verbal Inspiration 
is a doctrine taught in Scripture (Matt. 24:35; John 10:35). Since 
Scripture is the Word of God, it is inerrant; even in incidental and 
secondary matters it does not err. 
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But how about seeming contradictions in Scripture? We must 
not be surprised if now and then we do encounter such difficulties in 
Scripture, but what really surprises us is that there are so few of 
them. Theologians pass through their isagogical diseases of childhood, 
just as children get the mumps or measles. But whoever believingly 
reads the Bible, will come, through the work of the Holy Ghost, to the 
joyous and certain conviction that Holy Scripture is God’s Word. 

The amazing wonder is that Scripture has survived all attacks 
and has ever attested itself, through the testimony of the Holy Ghost, 
as the Word of God. We can do without Luther and other theologians, 
but we cannot do without Scripture. It certainly is not to the credit 
of theologians if they do anything by which Scripture is held in lesser 
regard. 

Verbal Inspiration is not tantamount to mechanical inspiration. 
God never acts mechanically. His operation is always divinely 
miraculous. Scripture, of course, has also its “human side,” that is, 
God accommodated Himself, when giving us His Word, to our human 
way of thinking and speaking. The Bible is God’s Word not only 
when we study it in our private devotions, but also when we deal 
with it as theologians. 

Many theologians appeal to Luther to support their “free concep¬ 
tion” of Holy Scripture, especially to his well-known statement con¬ 
cerning Scripture [that it is God’s Word] “in so far as it urges Christ.” 
But here Luther assumes a hypothetical case which practically does 
not occur. Luther rather is incensed at those who do not accept the 
Bible in its entirety as God’s Word. Luther regards also the narrative 
in Genesis 38 [the story of Judah’s atrocious sin] as inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. So far as the chronological difficulties are concerned, 
Scripture, in the course of time, has proved itself far more reliable 
than secular writers. 

Scripture has never erred and does not disagree with itself. 
Scripture is God’s Word not only when it is recognized as such by 
us [but objectively or per se]. He who does not consult Scripture will 
remain ignorant [in spiritual matters]. Only [from Scripture] we 
know how we may die a blessed death and where we shall go after 
death. 

The external evidence for the divine inspiration of Scripture must 
not be overestimated, but neither must it be underestimated. (Cf., for 
example, the wonderful accomplishments of Scripture among people 
that were not at all regarded as capable of culture. Human books cer¬ 
tainly have not accomplished such great things.) 

There is only one way in which we can regard the Bible as God’s 
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Word, namely, that of the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit (John 
7:17). Holy Scripture itself works the certain conviction that it is 
God’s Word. Today theologians are returning to the material principle 
of the Reformation [justification by faith]. But they dare not neglect 
the formal principle [the sola Scriptura ]; otherwise these will be 
lacking the true foundation of the faith. With the sola Scriptura the 
devil takes away from us also the sola gratia. At St. Louis we have 
only one kind of theology for the lecture hall, the pulpit, and the 
heart. 

[Note by translator: These statements were taken down as Presi¬ 
dent Hein listened to the reading of the essay. As given here, they are 
somewhat disconnected. Their purpose is to point out some of the 
emphases of the essay.] 

The corresponding essay, which followed upon the first, was pre¬ 
sented by Superintendent Licentiate Hoffmann of Verden. Professor 
Hoffmann is chancellor of the Ministerial College [Pastor al-Kolleg~\ 
of the Hanoverian State Church and so primarily responsible for the 
theological training of the whole ministerium of the Hanoverian State 
Church. He said (in part): 

“Thanks for that which was just enunciated may be expressed 
not only in the form of a consensus, but also in that of a disseTisus. 
Despite the differing formulation I have nevertheless perceived a 
consensus regarding the matter itself. Perhaps you will notice in my 
dissensus of formulation this consensus of matter. Professor Mueller 
has said that the old Adam protests against the acceptance of Verbal 
Inspiration, but let me say that I also reject him [the old Adam. — 
There is in the original either a printer’s mistake or a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the drift of Professor Hoffmann’s words. Instead of Ablehnung, 
the original should read Annahme ]. The revelatio generalis is the 
main topic of present-day theology, ftere antitheses are found in all 
camps. Among Lutheran theologians we see Ehlert and Althaus on 
the one side and Schlink on the other; among the Reformed Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner oppose each other. But they all agree in 
this that the revelatio generalis is not sufficient to salvation. For this 
reason we need not give the subject any further consideration. 

I regard it as necessary, however, to change the dyadic subject 
into a triad: Revelation, Word, Scripture . Revelation alone could 
possibly be taken in an immanent sense, as this is done by the mystics. 
The Word of God is first an invasion into the opposite. But even the 
Word of God does not suffice, for it does not exclude the danger of 
“enthusiasm.” For this reason Scripture must be added. Against the 
“enthusiasts,” Luther time and again emphasized the sola Scriptura. 
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But we cannot speak of “Revelation and Scripture” without including 
the Word of God. Otherwise there is danger that Scripture might be 
understood as the communication of a doctrine, handed down as static, 
as a prescription, or as a dogma. Therefore there must be added to 
“Revelation and Scripture” the concept of the “Word.” 

The Word is the decisive bearer of revelation, the Word in its 
most complete sense, the loaded, filled Word; the Word in which one 
gives to the other. The Word of God is always action, is never otiose, 
and stands in constant relation to the viva vox. Hence, first: solum 
Verbum, and then sola Scriptura. The expressions material principle 
and formal principle are not well chosen, unless there is put in place 
of sola Scriptura the expression solum Verbum. Then solum Verbum 
is nothing else than the actualized sola gratia. Otherwise there is 
danger that Scripture might be degraded to a paper pope. 

Our starting point must be the Word. The living Word is the 
primary. According to Luther, the Gospel is an oral cry and preaching 
of Christ. God’s Word is God’s eternal Word (John 1). The Word of 
creation and the Word of redemption belong together. The eternal 
Word assumed form in Christ and thus entered into history. Jesus 
Christ is the Lord and the content of Scripture. The real content 
of this Word, which in Christ took shape, is first revealed in the 
light of Easter, in the witness of the primitive Church concerning 
Christ. To this belongs also the Old Testament rendered clear in 
the light of the New Testament. 

The essayist now suggested the following order: 1. The eternal 
Word; 2. The historic Word; 3. The Word in the pattern witness of 
the primitive Church; 4. The written Word; 5. The Word continuing 
in the oral promulgation. 

Holy Scripture is not the Word of God, but its record, the initial 
appearance of the Word, the initial form of the Apostolic testimony. 
Present-day proclamation, which takes place also here [at Bad Boll], 
belongs to the concept of the Word of God. Revelation has reached 
its end in Christ, since nothing new can or should be proclaimed, 
but it continues in the sense that Christ also today is present in the 
preaching. The primacy of the Apostolic witness remains. The 
Apostles were the first witnesses. But they could not witness anything 
else than we witness today. Even today Christ is present in our 
witness. There is no new revelation, but there is continuous revela¬ 
tion. We do not preach on the basis of Scripture, but we preach 
Scripture. Through our preaching Scripture again is changed into 
the viva vox. At this point we do not take Scripture seriously enough. 
Scripture has its place between the Apostolic pattern witness and 
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our present-day preaching. It is the clearinghouse (Umschlagsstelle) 
and assures the purity of the witness. 

Holy Scripture is like a record. It does not exist for its own sake. 
It comes from the oral Word and moves to the oral Word. Otherwise 
there is ossification. In Luther’s position we find a tension between 
obedience and freedom. There are in Luther seeming contradictions 
between his urging of each word of Scripture and his freedom from 
Scripture. “If the adversaries appeal to Scripture against Christ, then 
I appeal to Christ against Scripture” (Luther). Verbal Inspiration 
does not do justice to the human aspect of Scripture. It founders 
upon the history of textual investigation. We simply cannot ignore the 
problems of the last two centuries which appeared in textual study. 
The Bible would have to have a different genetic history. The cred¬ 
ibility of the pattern witnesses is not denied. But the attempt is made 
to secure certainty through the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration. There 
is a desire to demonstrate the authority of Scripture intellectually. 
In textual criticism, on the other hand, the Word of God does not 
receive justice. The claim of revelation in Scripture is lost. Hence 
go back to Luther! God’s Word is in the word of men. Is not the 
doctrine of Verbal Inspiration parallel to the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation? Scripture is the word of men, but in, with, 
and under this human word there is God’s Word. The living authority 
of the Word of God is at stake. Also for us the rule obtains that only 
the Word of God can establish articles of faith. 

I shall not enter upon the third essay on the subject, which was 
read by Professor Syre of the National Lutheran Council. In the 
discussion it did not play an important role. 

In the group session which I attended, the discussion of the essays 
was very lively. Lie. Hoffmann took part in our group discussion. 
The leader of the group was the Rev. Lie. Huebner, the son of Pastor 
Huebner of the Bible Society. He said that his father is a champion 
of Verbal Inspiration. He, however, cannot agree to the doctrine, 
since its motivation by his father seems rationalistic to him. A certain 
Pastor Klingenberg from Meldorf in Holstein declared that through 
the witness of the Missouri Synod at Bad Boll in 1948 he became an 
advocate of Verbal Inspiration. He loyally assisted me in the discus¬ 
sion. Among the objections voiced against Verbal Inspiration were 
the following: Luther’s attitude toward Scripture was a rather free 
one. Verbal Inspiration is a Roman Catholic doctrine. It is a Cal- 
vinistic teaching. Luther’s conception of the end of the Law is ir¬ 
reconcilable with the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration. There was dis¬ 
cussed also the question concerning the Bible’s conception of the 
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world ( Weltbild ). Furthermore, the question was raised whether 
the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration may not be an attempt to remove 
the tension between the human and divine side of Scripture. 

The discussion did not lead to agreement. Nevertheless, Lie. 
Huebner, at the end of the session, said that he could see why in 
Schleswig-Holstein there was needed by all means a doctrine of Bib¬ 
lical inspiration. 

In the plenary session Professor Graebner said that the static 
and the dynamic conception of Scripture are not an aut-aut , but an 
et-et. Regarding the conception of the world ( Weltbild ) he asked 
what conception of the world the questioner had in mind. Every ten 
years science has a different conception of the world, as this is proved 
by such men as Newton, Planck, Einstein, Heisenberg. Professor 
Graebner stated: “We teach that God gave the sacred writers the words 
not in a mechanical manner, but in such a way that their intellect and 
their will were involved; not Woerterinspiration, but W ortinspiration . 
Professor Mueller declared: “We know in part, which is true not 
only of the Trinity, but also of the revelatio specialis [inspiration]. 
Holy Scripture as a matter of fact does teach the doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion. But this doctrine is believed by no one who does not first 
believe in Christ.” Lie. Hoffmann said in his final statement: “The 
distinction between norma normans and norma normata is correct. 
The Confessions do not have a detailed (explizierte) doctrine of 
Scripture. They rather practice Scripture. The assertion that Scrip¬ 
ture is Revelation is too unqualified ( dinglich ). Holy Scripture is 
the Word of God in the sense of Luther’s consubstantiation, but not 
in that of transubstantiation. Scripture is altogether the word of men 
and yet also the Word of God. In the preached Word (Verbum 
praedicatum) there is included also the private use of Scripture, as 
when one individual speaks [the Word] to another or when a mother 
addresses it to her child. The real antithesis is not considerable, 
especially not if it is admitted that the doctrine concerns the Word, 
and not vocables. We, too, are concerned in a theopneusty (divine 
inspiration). But Verbal Inspiration must not be taught to the con¬ 
gregations. Ordinary Christians in that case might easily be led to 
regard every word in Scripture as the Word of God. 

These statements show that at Bad Boll no agreement was reached 
on the doctrine of Holy Scripture. Nevertheless, the very fact that 
the matter was discussed means a great progress over the past. Verbal 
Inspiration no longer is the scarecrow ( Schreckgespenst ) of former 
days, which, from the very outset, theologians avoided in order not 
to endanger their reputation as scientific theologians who are to be 
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taken seriously. The situation has changed. The collapse of all order 
and authority, the awareness to what science will lead when it de¬ 
pends entirely on itself, has opened many hearts to the witness of the 
divine authority of Holy Scripture. How grateful we should be that 
the confession of our brethren at this point was so very clear! 

It would lead us too far afield were we to discuss the other essays 
in detail. It is greatly to be desired that they be made accessible to 
us in their complete texts. Much valuable theological material was 
presented. The two essays on “Reconciliation and Justification” by 
Professors Franzmann and Schumann were climactic. The essays sup¬ 
plemented each other very nicely and were well received by the 
audience. A great tension existed when the doctrine of the Sacra¬ 
ments was being discussed. Genuine Lutheran theology was set forth 
by Professors Bretscher and Wittenberg, as also by Dr. Bodensieck, 
who was the third essayist. The question concerning altar fellowship 
greatly excited the minds. The essay on the “Church and the 
Churches” was heard with profound interest. Professor Graebner 
defended the thesis that only the local congregation exists iure divino, 
while every federation of Christians beyond the local congregation 
exists only iure humano. Such organizations as the VELKD or the 
Missouri Synod must therefore be regarded merely as unions serving 
some special purpose (Zweckverbaende ). These statements provoked 
many questions, which were debated especially in private conversa¬ 
tions. The discussion of the problems, stirred up by the essay, must 
be continued if there is to be real agreement. 

Our learned German theologians, who are so ardently devoted to 
theology, must receive close attention if their real meaning is to be 
understood. Now and then strange contradictions become noticeable 
in what they said. Thus Prof. Walter Dress, at the beginning of his 
essay on “Original Sin and Hereditary Guilt,” averred: “I can fully 
agree with all that the former essayist [Professor Franzmann] has set 
forth on the basis of Scripture and the Confessions regarding the 
subject.” Later the same person boldly declared that it is Roman 
Catholic to regard the narratives in Genesis 1—3 as historical facts. 
Last year Professor Gerstenmaier did something similar. He declared 
himself in complete agreement with what the Missouri essayist had r 
said in his essay on justification. He knew how to avoid all antitheses 
in his own essay. In the group meeting, however, the disturbing fact 
became apparent that Professor Gerstenmaier was still a faithful fol¬ 
lower of Albrecht Ritschl, acknowledging neither the reality of God’s 
wrath nor the vicarious satisfaction. Value judgments (Werturteile) 
and actual judgments ( Seinsurteile ) are even to this day two dif- 
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ferent matters in the minds of many of our theologians. At Bad Boll 
there took place an encounter. Our brethren from the U. S. A. stated 
that they came not merely to speak, but also to listen; and their 
ability to listen was proved by what they said. 

After the exacting theological discussions of the day the less 
strenuous programs in the evening were gratefully received. The 
Missouri Synod this time had sent a man representing the practical 
ministry. Paul Koenig, pastor of Holy Cross Church in St. Louis and 
member of the Missouri Synod’s Board of Directors, well knew how 
to picture vividly, by means of films, the church life of the orthodox 
Lutheran Church in America. He showed in a convincing way that 
steadfast adherence to Scripture and the Confessions does not spell 
torpidity ( Erstarrung ) for a Church. Such loyalty rather is the 
prerequisite of true spiritual life from the Holy Spirit, who enables 
believers to do good works. 

The concluding addresses revealed the deep impression which the 
session had made on all who attended. Professor Ad. Haentzschel of 
Valparaiso University read a brief summary of the session to the 
conference. Then the assembly confessed in plain words and with 
praise and gratitude toward God that agreement had been achieved 
on decisive points of doctrine. On the other hand, there were pointed 
out, too, “with humility and friendliness as well as with great serious¬ 
ness,” the doctrines on which no agreement had been reached, above 
all, those of inspiration and altar fellowship. When the impressive 
and otherwise very sober Swedish theologian Toemvall, who had 
presented much that was noteworthy in his essay “The Christian in 
the Two Kingdoms,” was overcome by his emotions and stretched 
out his arms, exclaiming: “I feel like embracing you all; I have 
learned to love you deeply,” the audience manifested signs of deep 
feeling. 

In conclusion we beg permission to present a few summary re¬ 
marks and to add to these several wishes. 

The Importance of Bad Boll 

1. In German church circles our brethren in the faith, at Bad 
Boll, made a glorious confession of the pure doctrine of God’s Word 
before the greatest possible public. This fact alone in my estimation 
is enough to justify fully the trouble and expense which the Missouri 
Synod took upon itself by arranging this free conference, by which 
it has rendered an inestimable service to the cause of Lutheranism. 
At the first preliminary meeting before the first session at Bad Boll, 
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which was held at Stuttgart in December, 1947, mention was made 
of Karl Barth. One of the bishops present remarked with obvious 
resignation: “The Lutheran Church evidently has no theologian who 
is a match for Karl Barth.” These words expressed the sentiment 
which at that time was widely prevalent. Theologians and ecclesiastics 
who still wished to be Lutheran were largely put on the defensive. 
The leading theologians in the struggle of the Confessing Church 
had been followers of Karl Barth and claimed for themselves a de¬ 
cisive voice now that the Church was beginning to be rebuilt. 
It seemed as if Calvin had ultimately won the victory in Germany. 
If since then the situation has somewhat changed; if today Reformed 
theologians have been put on the defensive; if the VELKD in the EKD 
has so fought and still does so fight for an independent position, that 
in the other camp people declare with rancor that practically the 
EKD no longer exists, then this fact is owing largely to the strong 
backing ( Rueckenstaerkung ) of the Missouri Synod. 

2. Bad Boll was no gathering for church politics. The existing 
differences in important doctrines were not minimized. On the part 
of the Missouri Synod nothing was said that altar and pulpit fellow¬ 
ship was to be established. Even appearances were avoided simulating 
such fellowship. But it was gratifying that this attitude of our breth¬ 
ren, even when it was painfully felt and not approved, was appreciated 
in an ever-increasing measure. The kind, humble, yet inflexible at¬ 
titude of consciences bound in questions of God’s Word encountered 
an ever better understanding and was pointed out as a pattern' for 
the attitude of the VELKD in the EKD. Compare Katterfeld’s article 
“Encounter in Freedom (Begegnung in Freiheit).” 

3. The Missouri Synod at Bad Boll served as a mediator between 
the Lutheran State Churches and the Free Churches. This, however, 
is not to be understood in an evil sense as if its theologians. repre¬ 
sented a mediating theology, but rather so that they brought the State 
Churches and Free Churches together for a discussion of their prob¬ 
lems. It is, alas, true that in the past our Free Churches had only 
meager chances of entering into discussion with the theologians of 
the State Churches. A wall of silence had been raised roundabout us. 
The fronts had become torpid and cramped. At Bad Boll we were 
able to discuss the truth with the representatives of the State Churches 
in a free and easy way. The representatives of the Freef Churches, 
who, as it was well known, were intimately joined with tlfe Missouri 
Synod in fellowship of faith, were consistently listened to ^ith interest 
and respect. Now, many doors stand open, and new opportunities 
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for discussion have been granted us. These should be seized with 
cheerful readiness. 

4. Bad Boll represented a free conference, where everybody could 
represent his viewpoint. But the spirit at Bad Boll was altogether 
different from that which, as we remember, prevailed at the sessions 
of the Luther Academy at Sondershausen. There the men theologized 
in such a way that one gained the impression that after all no one 
was interested in the truth. The theology that was represented was 
entirely subjective. The deepest obeisance was accorded to every 
theological view if only it was presented in a scientific garb. But 
a man like Moeller-Rakit was not permitted to speak despite his urgent 
request. It might have endangered the academic freedom! At Bad 
Boll things were entirely different. Here the theologians were really 
interested in the truth, and the unanimous testimony of the Missouri 
Synod representatives could not be ignored. 

5. We are not trying to deceive ourselves. We know the spiritual 
confusion prevailing in wide areas of the State Churches. We know, 
too, how inadequate the Christian knowledge of many of their pastors 
is and how pitiful conditions are in numerous congregations. We know 
also that at Bad Boll there was only the pick of theologians and, 
pastors. But we also know that God's Word does not return void. 
And if perhaps this or that theologian was moved, by the encounter 
at Bad Boll, to examine the weak points of his theology and become 
more Scriptural and Lutheran, should not that move us to sincere joy? 
Moreover, did we not derive abundant gain from the fruits of the 
exhaustive theological research which were imparted to us there? 
Even if only some pastors will now preach better sermons on jus¬ 
tification than they have done in the past, should we not regard that 
as blessing? 

6. I therefore evaluate the conferences of theologians at Bad 
Boll as events of primary significance in ecclesiastical history. These 
encounters have no doubt become much more than a mere “conquest 
of geographical distances.” 

Suggestions Regarding the Future 

1. In view of the peculiar situation which at present faces us 
in Germany, we ardently desire and urgently request our beloved 
Missouri Synod to continue its work, which it has done with signal 
blessing, and strengthen the Lutheran Church. We do not know 
whether or not the political calm that we now enjoy is only a breathing 
spell which soon will be ended. But it is necessary that we make full 
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use of this respite. There is no time to be lost. In my estimation thex; 
is granted to our people, and especially our State Churches, once mc^ 
an hour of grace. So we beg our brethren: “Come again! Come o j 
more, and help us!” 

2. Bad Boll has proved itself a remarkable opportunity foif 
all to become acquainted with the most prominent representative 
Lutheran theology at German universities and theological semina 
and to confess the divine truth before the greatest possible theolog 
public. Also for this reason Bad Boll should be continued. 

3. We request the Missouri Synod to send a permanent re 
sentative to Germany for constant personal contact and liaison 
tween the Lutheran State Churches, the Free Churches, and 
Missouri Synod. 

4. We request, moreover, that the Missouri Synod appoint a ;| 
fessor for Oberursel, as this was planned in the beginning. The ]j 
souri Synod would thus have a permanent informant reporting theci 
ical developments in Germany, and our seminary would be enric| 
by the co-operation of this instructor and gain in prestige and influe 

5. The publication of a theological periodical in Germany, re; 
senting in a scientific way the theology of the orthodox Luthcj 
Church throughout the world, is demanded by the present crisis, 
regret it most deeply and regard it as a great loss that such a thee 
ical magazine was not published long ago, since it might have discu- 
the issues which arose in connection with the encounter at Bad I; 
The publication of such a theological magazine and its necesi 
theological and material support by the Missouri Synod is, in 
estimation, indissolubly connected with the representation of the 3 
souri Synod on our faculty as well as on the editorial staff of the 
theological journal. 

God grant that nothing be left undone to execute His great 
mission in a world which is rapidly approaching its end. May 
keep and strengthen His Lutheran Zion and make it evermore a 
voice “shouting in the day of battle” (Amos 1:14) and a “brazen w 
(Jer. 1:18) against the furious raging of Satan and his hosts. Al; 
all, may He grant that it do His most glorious bidding: “Comfort 
comfort ye My people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortabl; 
Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, 
her iniquity is pardoned; for she hath received of the Lord’s 1 
double for all her sins” (Is. 40:1-2) . 
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